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Art. XI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. Lectures on Modern History, from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the Close of the American Revolu- 
tion. By William Smyth, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. Third American Edi- 
tion, xevised and corrected. With Additions, including a 
Preface and a List of Books on American History. By 
Jarkd Sparks. Boston : B. B. Mussey & Co. 1849. 
8vo. pp. 738. 

The popularity of Prof. Smyth's Lectures on History, and 
their utility as a guide in the study of that science, have been 
sufficiently shown by the number of editions through which they 
have passed, both in England and in this country. The easy 
elegance of the style in which they are written, the candid tone 
and temper of mind they display, the impartial manner in which 
the merits and defects of characters and parties are set forth, and 
the rare felicity with which historical portraitures are delineated, 
make these lectures one of the most charming and instructive 
works that adorn the historical literature of our times. 

But as the work was noticed at some length in our pages on 
its first appearance, we do not purpose at present to enter upon 
any general consideration of its claims to attention. The recent 
death of Mr. Smyth, however, has renewed the interest with 
which these lectures, the ripe fruits of a long life wisely and 
calmly devoted to studious pursuits in the quiet of academic 
retirement, must be regarded ; and it is impossible to think of 
them, without acknowledging that the services rendered to civili- 
zation and humanity by one who stands apart from the turbu- 
lent movements of the day, and, unaffected by the fiery and mis- 
leading passions of struggling factions, occupies himself with the 
serene contemplation of principles and laws as evolved in the 
course of human affairs, deducing lessons for the future instruc- 
tion of the race, are of at least equal importance with the more 
obtrusive influence exercised by the prominent actors on the 
world's great stage. 

Notwithstanding the great value and interest of these lectures, 
they were allowed to be published in England in a very slovenly 
manner, the author himself having probably been incapacitated 
by physical infirmity from supervising the sheets as they passed 
through the press. In the successive English editions, all the 
errors of the first, with others in addition, were preserved. Although 
these did not interfere with the general effect which the spirit of 
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the work produces upon the reader or student, still they diminish 
its value and do great injustice to the author. In fact, the book 
needed the labors of a careful and learned editor as much as if 
it had been- left in manuscript, and published for the first time 
after the author's death. Such an editor it has found in Mr. 
George Nichols, the critical and accomplished literary director of 
the University Press, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. In all pre- 
ceding editions, the paragraphs were arranged immethodically, 
sometimes matters being thrown together which should have 
been separated, and again topics being separated which naturally 
belonged together. Grammatical inaccuracies, both from the 
inexactness of the manuscript and from the carelessness of the 
printers, were very numerous. The quotations were almost 
uniformly imperfect, either by omissions of important parts, or by 
the careless substitution of different words, which sometimes 
obscured and sometimes changed the sense materially. In the 
lectures as they were delivered, when only the substance of the 
author's speculations and remarks was to be retained, and the 
general purport of the citations to be remembered, these errors 
were of less consequence ; but when the work came to be 
printed, and to be used as a guide to further historical inquiries, 
its utility in this point of view was seriously impaired by the 
carelessness and inaccuracy with which it was suffered to come 
from the press. Among the minor inaccuracies, the false refer- 
ences, too numerous to be counted, may further be mentioned. 

All readers and students of history are under great obligations 
to Mr. Nichols for the conscientious labor he has expended upon 
the present edition ; labor of the highest value and importance, 
but at the same time of such a nature, and so unpretendingly 
applied, that none but those who carefully compare this edition 
with its predecessors will be able to appreciate the services he has 
rendered. With the exception of a few cases, where the works 
cited were not accessible, or where the authors were not men- 
tioned or could not be ascertained, or where no clue was given to 
the passages referred to in voluminous works, Mr. Nichols has 
corrected every quotation by carefully collating it with the orig- 
inal. In a few instances, in which the author intended, not to 
quote, but to compress, the passages and to give their substance 
briefly in his own words, the quotation is retained as first written ; 
though even in these cases, the words of the original have been 
introduced wherever it could be done without departing from the 
lecturer's general plan, and without undue amplification. The 
punctuation has been laboriously amended throughout. Errors 
in matters of fact have been set right in foot notes marked by the 
editor's initial " N." The reader will be struck with the brevity 
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and clearness of these additions, and will agree with us in the 
opinion, that no small part of the critical and authoritative value 
of the book is due to this portion of the editor's labor. As the 
two volumes of the original work have been compressed into one, 
the notes which were formerly appended to the several lectures 
are thrown together at the end. Mr. Sparks's excellent Preface 
to the previous American editions is reprinted, together with the 
List of Books on American history somewhat enlarged, the Chro- 
nological Table of Events, and the Index somewhat amended. 
" The Tables of Contemporary European Sovereigns, taken from 
Sir Harris Nicolas's ' Chronology of History,' have been found, 
on a critical examination, to be constructed with little of their 
author's usual accuracy ; they have accordingly been carefully 
revised throughout, principally with the aid of the leading authority 
in this department, ' L'Art de verifier les Dates,'' in the octavo 
edition of 1818-37. The Table of Sovereigns of the Lesser 
European States, which in the original commences with the year 
1699, is here, for the convenience of the student, carried back 
two centuries." We have verified this statement by an inspec- 
tion of the Tables in question, and a comparison of them, as 
here presented, with their former condition. 

Mr. Smyth's candor we have already spoken of ; and indeed, 
it appears in the most attractive form through the greater part 
of the Lectures. But it seems almost an impossibility for a 
British subject, even with the best intentions, to deal in a perfectly 
candid spirit with the History and Institutions of the United 
States. The Six Lectures on the American War, with which 
Mr. Smyth closes the course, contain remarkable errors of fact, 
false impressions, and views marked with singular injustice towards 
the public men who controlled the march of political affairs in 
this country during those eventful times. In some places, Mr. 
Smyth so strangely perverts his authorities, that we are quite at 
a loss how to explain the cause of the mistake ; for he shows, 
even in these passages, the natural justice and integrity of his 
character. But all these errors Mr. Nichols has set right, in the 
best spirit and with very great ability, in his notes. 

After what we have said, it will be expected of us to justify 
our assertions by giving a few examples of the errors of pre- 
ceding editions, down to 1848, which have been corrected in the 
present edition. First we will take misquotations ; and these, it 
must be remembered, are only selections from many hundreds 
contained in the edition here referred to, (London, 1840,) and 
repeated in the subsequent editions. 

Vol. I. p. 54, 1. 33. — " De terra vero Salica nullae partes [nulla portio 
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orig.] hereditatis mulieri veniat, sed ad viiilem sexum tota terrae 
hereditas perveniet," [perveniat, orig.] 

p. 108, 1. 21. — " Pulverem aut luteum solidum [lutum sordidum] pla- 
tearum." 

p. 136, 1. 7. — "I will not speak what may be done in a popular state 
or [in, omitted] a consular. In these and such like governments, 
the prince hath not legal [regal, orig.] rights." 

p. 163, 1. 13. — " The exercise of these powers, after becoming [after 
being long, orig.] the source of secret murmurs among the people, 
was in fulness of time [solemnly, omitted] abolished as illegal," &c. 

p. 201, 1. 8. — " Is there any king or prince upon earth who has power 
to raise one penny of money, except his domains," [except on his 
demesnes, orig.] &c. 

p. 345, 1. 1. — "All which extraordinary ways of finishing the present 
usurpations [furnishing the present necessities yet, orig.] ended in 
a Parliament the next year." 

p. 347, 1. 16. — "That no bills touching matters of state, or reforma- 
tion in concerns [causes, orig.] ecclesiastical, should [not in orig.] be 
exhibited." 

Vol. II. p. 17, 1. 4. — " Your brave officers and soldiers will be occupied 
with the war in Holland [in the war with Holland, oiig.] ; the secre- 
taries [sectaries, orig.] will be in good humor with you." 

p. 20, 1. 22. — " Thank the king for referring these points [the points now 
controverted, orig.] to a Parliamentary way by bill, that being a 
good and natural cause of [course for, orig.] satisfaction therein." 

p. 25. — " His Majesty was forced to prorogue them ; I fear they will 
be very disorderly. They will leave the king nothing but the empty 
name of king; no more." This passage in the original reads 
thus : — " His Majesty was forced to prorogue them ; and now they 
are to meet again on Thursday, and I fear they will be very disor- 
derly Should we have been engaged in a war now, they' 

would have so imposed upon the king as to leave him nothing but the 
empty name of a king, and no more power than a duke of Venice." 
(See new ed. p. 320, 1. 21-26.) 

We close with one or two passages upon American affairs. 

" Now it was about this time, and in this situation of things, that the 
Congress expressed to him their wishes (such was their reasonableness) 
that ' he would confine the enemy within their present quarters, prevent 
their getting supplies from the country, and totally subdue them before 
they were reinforced.' They do not exactly desire him to step over to 
London, and send them Lord North and Lord George Germain in irons, 
but I really have quoted the very terms in which they expressed them- 
selves. The good-temper of Washington is astonishing. ' The 
inclosed return,' says he, ' comprehends the whole force I have in Jer- 
sey ; it is but a handful, and bears no proportion, on the scale of num- 
bers, to that of the enemy ; added to this, the major part is made up 
of militia. The most sanguine in speculation,' says he, 'cannot deem 
it more than adequate to the least valuable purposes of war.' " p. 621. 

Upon this Mr. Nichols adds the following note. 
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" The terms in which Washington alludes to this matter are some- 
what ambiguous, — sufficiently so, it must be acknowledged, to afford 
an opening for the amusing light in which it is here presented ; but a 
reference to the Journals of Congress places it in quite a different 
aspect. It appears to have been the design to strike a vigorous, and, if 
possible, a decisive, blow at the enemy, in anticipation of the arrival of 
reinforcements from England. In pursuance of this design, Congress, 
on the 24th of February, 1777, passed a resolution requiring the new 
recruits to join the army under Washington immediately, and calling 
out the militia of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, — ' in order,' says the 
preamble, ' farther to strengthen the hands of the general ; ' ' it being 
the earnest desire of Congress,' as is added in conclusion, ' to make 
the army under the immediate command of General Washington suffi- 
ciently strong, not only to curb and confine the enemy within their pres- 
ent quarters, and prevent them from drawing support of any kind from 
the country, but, by the Divine blessing, totally to subdue them before 
they can be reinforced.' In commenting upon this resolution, in a letter 
of the 14th of March following, Washington observes, — ' Could I 
accomplish the important objects so eagerly wished by Congress, — 
" confining the enemy within their present quarters, preventing their 
getting supplies from the country, and totally subduing them before they 
are reinforced," — I should be happy indeed.' Professor Smyth's con- 
struction of this language is, perhaps, natural enough, apart from the 
consideration, which at once suggests itself, of the intrinsic improba- 
bility that any deliberative body of sane men could have intended any 
thing so absurd as he supposes ; but it is clear that there is nothing in 
the resolution itself to support it." 

But the most important misrepresentation is the account of the 
funding of the public debt of the United Slates. We must omit, 
for want of room, the first of the three paragraphs which are 
referred to. 

" The debates were very animated and long. It will be very im- 
proving to you to read the account of them as given by Marshall, and 
to observe the manner in which this great question, so vital to every 
principle of American honor, and even honesty, was at length carried. 
It was carried, to say the truth, by a mere turn of local interest in one 
of the States, — a turn so unexpected, that it might become almost an 
occasion for laughter and entertainment to those philosophers (and such 
there are) who can find a topic of amusement in the very trifling and 
unworthy circumstances which sometimes influence the most momen- 
tous concerns of mankind. 

Ilavra ytAtag, xal navra xbvi$ t xal Ttavra to ptjSiv, 

" The history, in a few words, is this : —A very able report on the 
subject had been made by the Secretary of the Treasury, Colonel Ham- 
ilton. After a very animated discussion of several days, a resolution 
was carried, by a small majority, in favor of funding and paying the 
debt, according to his rational views, — that is, paying the interest, and 
gradually paying the principal. But soon after, North Carolina acceded 
to the constitution, and its delegates, on taking their seats, changed the 
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strength of the parties ; and the question was now lost by two voices. 
Observe now the turn. A bill was brought in for fixing the seat of gov- 
ernment, and it was at last agreed that some place should be selected on 
the banks of the Potomac. The result was not a very intelligible result, 
even when explained by Marshall ; — I cannot now stop to give you his 
explanation ; but the result was, that two members representing districts 
on the Potomac went over to the other side, and the resolution was now 
carried, as it had been lost, by two voices. It is probable these dele- 
gates thought the residence of the President and government of Amer- 
ica in their province was of great consequence to its interests ; and that, 
if the question of the funded debt was not settled in the affirmative, 
there would ultimately be no President or American government to 
reside on the Potomac, or anywhere else." p. 652, 653. 

We give Mr. Nichols's note nearly entire, as a valuable sum- 
mary of a most important political transaction. 

" To any one who may take the trouble to compare the substance of 
the three preceding paragraphs with the authority from which it pur- 
ports to have been derived, (Marshall's Life of Washington,) nothing 
ean appear more extraordinary and unaccountable than the total miscon- 
ception which it exhibits with regard to the great question in controversy 
on the occasion here referred to. This question, deemed ' so vital to 
every principle of American honor, and even honesty,' and which, after 
various fortune and long suspense, ' was at length carried by a mere 
turn of local interest in one of the States,' was, — not, as Prof. Smyth 
seems to suppose, whether Congress should provide for the public debt, in 
the only way, as he justly remarks, in which it was possible to provide 
for it, namely, by funding, — but whether the general government should 
assume, and incorporate with the proper debt of the Union, the debts which 
had been contracted during the Revolution by the individual States. To 
the proposal to fund the national debt there was, in fact, but little oppo- 
sition, — the necessity of some provision of this sort being very gener- 
ally admitted ; and there was never the slightest ground for apprehen- 
sion as to the ultimate success of the measure. 

" It was in the debate on the question of assuming the State debts and 
funding them in common with the national debt, and expressly in oppo- 
sition to this measure, that the argument noticed in the text was adduced, 
— namely, that 'to fund on the authority of the federal government was 
to enlist on the side of the federal system all those who were thus to 
receive what was due to them,' &c. ; or, as Marshall more accurately 
states it, ' that the general government would acquire an undue influence, 
and that the State governments would be annihilated by the measure ; ' 
since ' not only would all the influence of the public creditors be thrown 
into the scale of the former, but it would absorb all the powers of taxa- 
tion, and leave to the latter only the shadow of a government.' Thus 
applied, the pertinency of the argument becomes plain. 

" In the ' subsequent stage of the same question,' as it is termed, the 
proposition was not, as Prof. Smyth conceives, ' to make a portion of 
the funded debt permanent, and to terminate the rest at the end of twen- 
ty-five years,' — no such project was ever advanced in any quarter, — 
but simply to make the whole irredeemable, except at certain slow rates, 
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or at the pleasure of government. In the debate on this occasion 
there was little of that ' recurrence to former arguments ' which the text 
supposes. The slight resistance made in the outset to the principle of 
funding had long since ceased, and it was never afterwards renewed ; 
the present discussion turned upon a point in its nature purely collateral 
and incidental, and so treated by the opposition, — the policy of imposing 
restrictions on the right of redemption. 

" The ' history ' in the concluding paragraph is defective and erro- 
neous in several particulars. The proper history is briefly this: — On 
the 14th of January, 1790, the Secretary of the Treasury, Col. Ham- 
ilton, in conformity to a resolution of the House near the close of the 
previous session, presented a ' Plan for the Support of the Public Cred- 
it,' providing, among other measures, for the ' assumption of the debts 
of the particular States by the Union, and a like provision for them as 
for those of the Union.' After a very animated discussion of two or 
three weeks upon this point, a resolution in accordance with the Secre- 
tary's views was carried in Committee of the Whole, by a vote of 31 
to 26 ; and subsequently, a series of resolutions covering the whole 
ground embraced in the Plan was reported to the House. During these 
proceedings, North Carolina, which was strongly opposed to the project 
of assumption, was without any representatives in Congress, having 
acceded to the Constitution only the previous November ; but shortly 
afterwards, two members came in from that State, when, with their aid, 
and in the absence of some and by a change of votes on the part of 
others who had previously supported it, the resolution respecting the 
State debts was recommitted by a majority of two, 29 to 27, and after 
renewed discussion was finally struck out by the same majority, on a 
full vote of 31 to 29. A bill embracing all the other essential features 
of the Secretary's Plan was then passed and sent to the Senate, where 
a provision similar in principle to that rejected by the House having 
been added, it was returned to this branch for concurrence. In the mean 
time, says Marshall, a bill establishing a temporary together with a 
permanent seat of government, the former in Philadelphia and the latter 
on the Potomac, having, after a long and severe contest, passed both 
houses, through a compact between the representatives of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware with the friends of the Potomac, two members from dis- 
tricts on this river were thereby conciliated and brought over to the 
support of the measure respecting the State debts ; through this change 
of influence a majority in its favor was obtained in the House, and it was 
finally carried, not, as Prof. Smyth understands Marshall to imply, ' by 
two voices,' but, as the Journals of Congress show, by a vote of 34 to 
28, or six majority." 



